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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Per year—$1.50. Postage free to any 
part of the world. In clubs of five or more 
subscriptions, $1.00 each, plus $25 postage 
for Canadian, and $.50 postage for all other 
foreign subscriptions Single copies, $.15. 
Make checks payable to Our Dumb Animals. 


MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, par- 
ticularly prose articles of from 300-400 words 
are solicited. Articles of more than 600 words 
eannot be accepted. Such articles may in- 
elude any subject, except cruel sports or 
captivity, dealing with animals, especially 
those with humane import. Human interest 
and current event items are particularly 
needed. Also acceptable are manuscripts 
dealing with oddities of animal life and 
natural history. All items should be accom- 
panied by good illustrations whenever pos- 
sible. Fiction is seldom used. 


PHOTOGRAPHS should be sharp, depict- 
ing either domestic or wild animals in their 
natural surroundings. Pictures that tell a 
story are most desirable. 


VERSE about animals should be short. 
We suggest from four to twelve lines. 


IMPORTANT 


All manuscripts should be neatly type- 
written, double spaced and each article on 
a separate sheet. 


No manuscript will be acknowledged or 
teturned unless accompanied by a self- 
addressed stamped envelope. 


Payment on acceptance at the rate of one- 
half cent a word for articles; one dollar and 
up for photographs and drawings; one dollar 
and up for acceptable verse. No remunera- 
tion for material used on Children’s Pages 
except by arrangement. 
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Help Stop P Mution 


' } HE scourge of oil pollution of the seas and inland waterways has aptly been called 
the “Black Death.” It is a scourge far worse and far more costly to the whole world 
than can be imagined at first glance. 


Oil pollution is the spread of oil on the surface of any waterway, causing death to 
wild creatures and destruction of public and private property. It is caused, for the most 


part, by the discharge of oily sludge from oil-burning vessels at sea, on inland waterways 
and in harbors. 


There are two sides to this picture, humanitarian and economic. Whichever aspect 
is considered, the case for oil pollution cannot be sustained. On the humanitarian side, 
we see thousands upon thousands of our sea birds destroyed annually; we see literally mil- 


lions of fish annihilated; we see plant life die off wherever this scum of oil covers the 
water’s surface. 


From an economic standpoint, we see public and private swimming beaches so be- 
fouled that people are unable to use their facilities; we see the hulls of privately-owned 


boats ringed with oil, fenders saturated, docks, piers, breakwaters and shoreline buildings 
literally tarred. 


In short, all sea life is at the mercy of petroleum oil — every kind of sea plant, on 
which fish and wild fowl feed; every kind of ocean life, fish or bird. Oil is deadly to them 
all. As the tide goes out, the sand, the jetties, the piers, the rocks are left with a coating 
of oil and there it stays, until man, himself, does something about it. 


A news story from the west coast headed, “Mercy Killings,” relates that squads of vol- 
unteers shot more than a thousand ducks, gulls and other water birds on the beaches—an 
act of mercy. It brought to an estimated 3,000 of such birds, their feathers impregnated 

~ with heavy fuel oil, that were killed because they were helpless, unable to fly, unable to 
dive for food. It meant, otherwise, their death by drowning or slow starvation. 


Space does not permit a longer discussion of this very serious problem, but there is 
a solution and we heartily recommend the reading of a new brochure, handsomely illus- 
trated, which explains the situation interestingly and .in detail. It is called, “Help Stop 
Oil Pollution,” and it is published by the Mary Mitchell Humarie Fund, 180 Longwood 
Avenue, Boston 15, Massachusetts. A gratis copy will be mailed to anyone interested in 
this international problem and we sincerely hope many of our readers will wish to read . 
the booklet and then help us resolve this cruelty. 
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Three 

Place 


Miller 


OME folks say that a cat is a cat, and 
that all cats are just alike. But we 
know that that is not true. Cats have 
just as much individuality as people, and 
they have some worthy qualities that some 
people do not have. Unselfishness, for 
instance. 

I have often watched Tomilda, the 
mother-cat, at mealtime. I have seen her 
lead Purrywinkle and Lurulu, her two kit- 
tens to the feeding dish and actually coax 
them to eat, and then sit by, and wait 
until they had finished, before she would 
deign to devour the smallest morsel her- 
self, no matter how hungry she might be. 

I have never heard the term “devotion” 
applied to a cat. But Tomilda is so de- 
voted to her mistress that she follows her 
from room to room, all day long, with 
a loving, longing expression in her yellow 
eyes. And one day, not long ago, she 
followed her mistress all the way to the 
street car—a mile away—which was not 
so nice! 

And then our cats have courage. Any 
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Tomilda waits until Purrywinkle and Lurulu finish eating. .. . 


one of the three will chase a dog off the 
premises if the dog shows the slightest 
disposition to doubt his status in being in 
our yard. If the dog takes a stand and 
begins to bark at any one of them, does 
she turn tail and run? She does not! 
She simply arches her back and spits and 
never budges an inch until the dog grows 
weary of the sport; then she makes a 
spring for his back and gives him a nasty 
dig, which sends him howling home. 

But the cats have learned to know in- 
stantly when an enemy is too large or too 
fierce to be attacked. 

There is a great police dog, Nero, in 
the neighborhood, the terror of all the 
beasts in the vicinity. Occasionally he 
breaks his chain and roams afar; and then, 
woe betide the cat or the small dog that 
crosses his path. 

One day when Purrywinkle and Tom- 
ilda were basking in the sun in the front 
yard, and I was on the porch reading a 
book, I glanced up in time to see both 
cats suddenly stiffen as if petrified, for, 
there on the walk before the house came 
lumbering the great Nero. 

He saw the cats! Tomilda, coming to 
life first, stood her ground, arched her 


back, gave an angry growl, and then 
dashed straight past him, thus purposely 
attracting his attention to herself, in order 
that Purrywinkle might escape. 

She led him a merry chase around the 
house, where he lost her when she 
climbed a tree. 

In the meantime, Purrywinkle, seeing 
the dog dashing around the corner of the 
house, did the most remarkable thing I 
have ever seen any cat do. She climbed 
straight up the side of our house (which 
is built of tapestry brick), almost to the 
overhanging roof! Then, alas, finding :.o 
foothold, she fell with a great thud to the 
pavement below. 

I am quite sure she lost one of her nine 
lives then and there, for she lay quite 
still for a full second. Then up she 
sprang, and ran with the speed of light- 
ning to the old pear tree in the back yard, 
and in a twinkling she had gained the 
very tip top, where she clung panting to 
a tiny swaying branch for at least two 
hours. 

Where was Nero all this time? He had 
vanished with a yelp, for I had thrown 
my book at him while Purrywinkle was 
doing her remarkable stunt. 
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Direc instances of Collie politeness 
have come my way. I would pay 
tribute to them now. The first happened 
when I was on a ladder, putting a newly 
renovated bird house, back in a tree. 

A neighbor's Cocker, an_ especially 
“barkative” one, was guarding his master’s 
property when a strange Collie became a 
little too inquisitive and was about to 
trespass. Immediately the honey-colored 
Cocker was alerted, and with all curls 
flying, and a series of unusually short, 
sharp barks, bounded through the gate in 
our fence to give chase. Taken by sur- 
prise, and undoubtedly knowing he was 
not within his rights, the Collie turned 
tail and ran, passing my ladder as he con- 
tinued on into the next yard. The Cocker 
still pursued. 

Descending from the ladder, I com- 
manded the Cocker to “Go Home!” Being 
a very trained Cocker, she did so, after 
looking at me as much as to say, . . .Why 
do you interfere? . . . What do you really 
know about this? . . . Also uttering the 
proverbial last word or bark. 

Thinking the episode finished, I went 
back to fixing the bird house, but to my 
surprise, saw the Collie returning. Her 
tail was up now, and waving slowly back 
and forth. Coming to the foot of the lad- 
der, she stood waiting, and still the plume- 
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like tail gently waved as if to let me know 
how much she appreciated my interven- 
ing. I came down to pat her, saying 
“You are very welcome, my lady.” 

It must have been the words she was 
waiting for, because, once they were 
uttered, she waved her tail once more, 
then turned and walked slowly away. 

The second instance was yesterday. My 
neighbor and I were sitting on the front 
steps when two dogs, a Collie and a little 
black mongrel by name of “Buttons” 
came along. They had been running and 
their tongues were hanging out. Evidently 
they were searching for water. 

I did not realize this at first as they 
traveled along together, but while we 
watched, they separated, Buttons, going 
toward her home which was nearby, and 
the Collie coming toward us. First, she 
looked at the hose and sprinkler which 
had been going recently. Then she put 
her nose down in the grass which still 
held beads of water. After this, she nosed 
along, hoping, I imagine, that by some 
miracle, a small pool of water remained 
on the lawn. Finding none however, she 
gave us a reproachful look, and turned to 
go. 

That was all it needed to make me 
realize I had failed hers Excusing myself, 
I went inside, got a pail of water and 
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A word 

fitly spoken 

is like apples of 
gold in pictures of 


silwer ... Proverbs XXV, I1 


placed it on the grass. She had not gone 
far and when I called her, she returned 
quickly. She looked at the water, sampled 
it cautiously and finding it all right, drank 
her fill. She did not go away immediately, 
but came to the steps, looked at us, this 
time not reproachfully, put her nose up 
to my extended hand, gave me a grateful 
lap, then turned and went her way. 

My only regret was that I had not been 
more prompt to help her. I am the 
richer, however, because these two collies, 
took time to express their gratitude. 

The lesson I have learned, will I hope, 
make me more prompt in the future, to 
respond to the need and comfort of any 
dog, any time, any place. 
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Putt-Putt 


By Donald M. Thompson 


HE trouble with Putt-Putt is that she doesn’t have any 
dignity. 

Not that I mind, really, she just*seems to be upsetting the 
scheme of nature; and a situation of that magnitude makes me 
a little shakey. 

Everybody knows that cats pad through their alloted nine 
lives shrouded in a studied aloofness that pulverizes weak sis- 
ters and gives strong men resounding inferiority complexes. They 
sun-bathe on the porch scarcely conscious that you exist. Try 
to order them around! In time, you will develop a transparency 
fixation. Paul Gallico, the famous writer, once rather astutely 
observed that people never own cats, cats own people. 

What cat doesn’t absolutely ooze regality! 

Putt-Putt doesn’t, that’s the point. 

I first got the idea that something was out of joint when I 
started to feel superior to her, as I would to a child, or any 
other creature that was helpless. Now let's face it, no cat in- 
spires superiority! 

We got her as a tiny kitten, a glob of multicolored fuzz fram- 
ing bright yellow eyes. When you held her in your cupped 
hands, she was so tiny that her heart seemed to be beating in 
every part of her body at the same time. Her purr was as loud 
as an outboard motor. (Hence the name Putt-Putt) If she 
had a pedigree, she kept it well hidden; unless, of course, there 
is such a thing as a pure-bred alley cat. 

But she was ours! 

I suppose we entertained some left-handed idea that when she 
grew up she would be a stabilizing influence on our two-year-old. 
Now there was a piece of misdirected optimism! Since that day, 
every day, you can find Donnie and Putt-Putt “galumphing” 
around the living room, bumping into furniture, tipping over 
empty milk bottles, frightening my poor wife, and generally 
steam rolling one rolling. 

All the influencing we had imagined went the other way. 
The clincher came the day we found her alone pushing a friction 
car along the floor. As a kitten she was impeccably clean, Don- 
nie has apparently convinced her that a little dirt never hurt 
anyone. 

You've seen cats sedately tap a rubber ball around? This is 
feline dignity. Putt-Putt first scrutinizes it with an intensity 
that makes her cross-eyed, then pounces on it all four paws 
flailing in different directions! 

Are you reminded of pristine jungle creatures when you watch 


Pampered 


i deme city of Paris, France, pampers pets by allowing them to 
dine out with their owners. In most of the city’s restaurants, 
mats are placed beside the table for the accompanying animal.’ 
If the pet seems restless, he is fed before his owner, with some 
of the eating spots featuring special canine menus. 
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your cat walk? Putt-Putt seems to unlock all her joints and 
slither! 

How about cats that reign on the living room chair both 
eyes round and bright as new pennies? Putt-Putt half masts 
the lid of one eye while the other wanders socket-less-ly around 
the room like a marble in a pinball machine! 

She is big now. By a magical process known only to her 
creator, her face is still the little kitten with the big heart. 

I guess maybe Putt-Putt has discovered the secret of eternal 
youth. But it has cost her her heritage. To which I say, Viva 
la eternal youth! 


e e By Erma Reynolds 

The cats in Sydney, Australia have a luxury hotel of their 
own. The feline hotel, which is believed to be the world’s 
largest “cattery,” can accommodate 250 cats, with an individual 
yard and sleeping space for each cat. The yards are disinfected 
daily, and a weekly bath is provided for each guest. 
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Inky 


| eae a cocker spaniel whose sole deviation from her name 
is the whites of her eyes, first lived in a minister’s kennel, 
and has shown gay and singular devotion to missionary work 
ever since. 

When our office staff wes saddened by the sudden death of 
one of our co-workers, Mike Morgan, we tried to think of a 
way to express our sympathy to Mrs. Morgan and her daughter, 
Jane, who were experiencing a much greater loneliness. 

We decided that a puppy would require considerable care; 
would be time consuming; and would provide many moments 
of happiness. 

Inky was found at the Reverend Southwick’s kennel, and we 
felt that anything that Inky would think of would be inspired. 
As the Morgans were to learn, her inspirations were many and 
varied, but calculated, mostly to provide the companionship 
which she seemed to sense her new family needed. 

Inky was taught to live as a lady should and to curb ker 
destructive inclinations. Eventually, she was allowed much free- 
dom in the charming atmosphere of the Morgan’s home, pre- 
viously unaccustomed to muddy pawprints, dog hair, and canine 
tidbits treasured behind the chairs and the divan. Excuses for 
Inky’s wayward tendencies became increasingly frequent with 
the Morgan family, and Inky established herself as a much 
loved member of the household. 

It was not long before Inky felt that her exclusion during 
company-time was affronting and uncompanionable, and showed 
the gvests what a dedicated and versatile companion she really 
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By Betty Rivera 


was by consuming unsuspecting guests’ lemonades, right down 
to the juicy cherries. 

The Morgans still speak of Inky’s solicitousness when Mrs. 
Morgan was left at home alone while Jane was vacationing 
for a short time in Bermuda. 

During those evenings, when the house seemed much too 
quiet, Mrs. Morgan sat in the living room reading her maga- 
zines or watching TV programs, while Inky dozed intermittently 
at Mrs. Morgan’s feet, obviously missing her nightly, but not 
forgotten, romp with Jane. 

One evening, Inky apparently feeling that Mrs. Morgan was 
not reading with much interest or particularly appreciative of 
her repeated tongue-lappings, jerked quickly to all fours, nose- 
dived to the divan and quickly disappeared beneath it. She re- 
appeared in seconds with a sheet of paper in her mouth which she 
deposited without ceremony upon Mrs. Morgan’s lap. Mrs. 
Morgan was startled to see that it was Jane’s letter to her which 
she had thrown in the wastepaper basket earlier in the day. Mrs. 
Morgan then remembered that Inky had, at the time, promptly 
reclaimed the letter from the wastepaper basket and had run off 
with it. 

Although Mrs. Morgan had been much impressed by the 
lengths to which Inky would go to be a good, comforting com- 
panion when she sensed loneliness, Inky, herself, had seemed 
quite unimpressed. She probably felt that a “missionary” dog, 
sometimes has to pull things out of the mission barrel to bring 
comfort to others. 


What Inky 


By Vida C. Ungaro 


tenes he was running madly 
among the roses and now today, our 
pet squirrel is “gone!” 

“Jimmy” had represented more than a 
squirrel to us, he represented permanency 
and security in a way. Every morning for 
six years, our kitchen door would open on 
this busy-tailed, brown-button-eyed beg- 
gar who had only to sit up a certain way, 
head cocked pleadingly, and we poor 
slaves of his would run for another pea- 
nut for his dining pleasure. He had 
mastered the art of begging with manner- 
isms that would put a Shakespearean 
thespian to shame, he was so superbly elo- 
quent. 

He was on our door step when snow 
piled high and when winter-scarred earth 
gave way to green—in the time of roses— 
and when only dullness ruled the back- 
yard foliage. He had “squatter’s rights,” 
having occupied a two-story apartment 
house we originally built for the birds 
who got the bum’s rush from “Jimmy.” 
From then on, life was a bed of roses 
with only a short distance from his “house” 
to our house for breakfast. 

Sometimes he joined the pigeons for 
supper and would sit in the middle of 
that feathery flock, scooping up the oat- 
meal in vacuum fashion so that some of 
the white would get stuck around his tiny 
nose and he resembled a clown. He 
figured the pigeons wouldn’t mind his 
poaching on their fare because they often 
did a little pecking on his peanuts. 

I don’t know where he’ll be missed the 
most. He liked to sun himself on the 
limb of my window tree outside by bed- 
room. There he would nap for long 
periods, his tail fluffed over his head and 
his head curled between his paws, like a 
cat asleep, and the only movement was 
the breeze that made his tail wave. His 
little body fitted the curve of the limb as 
if he grew there. If I overslept a little, 
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I would awaken to find my gray-brown 
timepiece, peering in reproachfully, be- 
cause I wasn’t on time with his tidbits. I 
suppose I'll miss him most on Sundays 
because it was his favorite day. All of us 
worked during the week but on Sunday, 
“Jimmy” knew we would be home all 
day and he made our back porch his hang- 
out. But Sunday, the pound of peanuts 
we bought on Friday practically disap- 
peared as we kept running back and forth 
replenishing his feed bag. Our lawn 
looked like a peanut plantation with all 
the shells that dotted it. Famous last 
words in our household were “That’s the 
last peanut he’s gonna get,” for the words 
were no longer out of our mouths when 
“Jimmy” would return peanutless and put 
on more dramatics and we'd head for the 
cannister and feed him more. The speed 
with which he downed this delicacy kept 
us busily hunting for other items to re- 
place the peanut when there was none 
left. Peanut butter was the next best sub- 
stitute but “Jimmy” had a little competi- 
tion with some bluejays and blackbirds 
who would sweep down and make away 


with it, right under his nose. But when he 
decided to combat the skullduggery, 
“Jimmy” would always be frustrated be- 
cause he couldn’t run very far with the 
soft ball of butter without the stuff slip- 
ping from his paws. He didn’t seem to 
mind chocolate cookies either and the Girl 
Scouts of America might be interested in 
knowing that the yearly boxes of choco- 
late mint cookies they sold me were well 
received by “Jimmy.” 

Little lives that pass are poignant be- 
cause it is such a private, lonely little 
sorrow to sustain—they are not missed by 
the public and often there are not even 
those on whom we can call and say, 
“Comfort me, I am very sad today — a 
little squirrel has died and I have a heavy 
heart.” “Jimmy” had become a nice habit 
and when the pattern of habit is broken 
the adjustment for awhile is difficult, but 
I am glad there was a “Jimmy” who de- 
pended on me and that throughout his 
lifetime he never went peanutless very 
long. Now my lawn will look efficiently 
neat, but I never minded the shells, they 
gave my yard a look of love. 
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According to scientists, pocket mice never drink water during their entire life span, 
consists of dry materials. 


and their food 


Unusual Drinking 


HE way they drink water and the 

amount necessary for various birds 
and animals varies almost as much as 
their food requirements. 

For example the sloths, laziest of all 
animals, rarely, if ever drink water. They 
get all of the moisture their sluggish sys- 
tems need from the young twigs, leaves 
and fruits of trees in which they spend 
their entire lives, unless driven from trees 
by enemies. 

A full grown elephant drinks as much 
as 40 gallons of water per day. It does 
not drink through its five to seven foot 
“overgrown nose,” which takes the place 
of an upper lip, but uses the “trunk” to 
squirt the water into its mouth. 

Directly opposite as to water require- 
ments are the pocket mouse and the 
kangaroo rat. According to scientists, 
these animals never drink water during 
their entire life span, and their food con- 
sists of dry materials. 

Although the giraffe is quite a traveler, 
capable of galloping at the rate of 30- 
miles-an-hour, it needs very little water. 

During a dry season the camel will 
drink about five gallons of water per day, 
if available. But it does not need any 
water during the wet season when it eats 
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By Jewell Casey 


moisture-filled leaves and twigs. 

It is said that a camel can carry a heavy 
load and travel 25 to 30 miles a day for 
as long as eight days without any water. 
Afterwards, it will take as much as 20 
gallons to quench its thirst. 

Contrary to popular belief the camel’s 
hump is not a water chamber, but com- 
posed of solid fat. The stomach, however, 
is a honeycomb of tiny cells and holds re- 
serve moisture, which can be used when 
needed. 

The biggest bird in the world, the 
ostrich, cannot fly, but unexcelled as a 
runner, can live for a long time without 
water. However, in hot weather if near 
water it will drink often and also bathe 
frequently. 

The European swift never touches the 
ground during its entire life, and not only 
does it eat, but also drinks while in flight! 

Most birds, as well as chickens and tur- 
keys, drink by dipping their bills into 
water, then lifting their heads to swallow 
each beakful. However, pigeons, doves, 
ducks and geese immerse their beaks and 
draw up the water, not lifting their heads 
until they have finished drinking. 

A dog or cat “lap” the water up with 
their tongues, while horses, cattle, sheep 


and goats put their mouths into the water 
and suck it up. Unless molested they 
seldom ever raise their heads until their 
thirst has been fully satisfied. 

There are other animals that can live 
for weeks and even months at a time 
without any water. We are speaking of 
the bears, chipmunks, woodchucks, rac- 
coons, squirrels and other “winter-long 
sleepers.” 

Perhaps the record of the golden 
plover’s non-stop flight of 2,400 miles is 
the greatest distance any creatures makes 
without water. This flight is made in 
forty-eight hours. Thousands of these 
birds spend their summers in Nova Scotia, 
and winter in South America. 

This may surprise you to learn that fish 
do not drink water! They take water 
into their mouths and pass it over their 
gills, much as we draw air into our lungs, 
but none of the water is swallowed. Fish 
get the needed moisture in the food they 
eat, and even though they are in water 
all of their lives, they never take a drink! 

When a toad becomes thirsty does it 
lap up water with its long tongue? No, 
it stretches out full length in a puddle of 
water and just lets the water soak through 
its skin until its thirst is satisfied! 
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ere my master is away all day working, I remain 
looking after the home and the children. In the 
evening, before dinner, I generally rest in my favorite 
chair. I sometimes doze a little but always with an alert 
ear for those familiar slow footsteps approaching the 
porch. I could recognize those footsteps anywhere. It is 
not because they are labored, it is because they are those 
of my master which I have heard so often. 

I know what it means to him to get those shoes off his 
tired feet and to feel the cool soft leather of his indoor 
slippers. That’s my job every evening — to find and bring 
them to him as he relaxes in His chair. It is a job I enjoy 
doing very much because . . . 


Vhs Story by Gordon 4 


‘ 


I wonder how many miles he has 


walked in those shoes today? 


Those are his footsteps | hear and | can 


see his shadow through the crack under 
the door. 


’ 
ie“ 
\/ 
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As Smith 


‘ 


{ 


Come on! Put your feet up 
and relax! 


| Here they are, Sir! | wish | was capable of putting them on for you. 


By Cash Asher 


goose and a tolerant Spitz dog on a farm near Corpus Christi, 
Texas, sounds like something out of Disneyland. The goose, 
Pixie, lost her mate several months ago, and after a period of 


Ps 4 S mourning, attached herself to the dog, Dixie. Before her mate 


* 
a relationship that has developed between a lonesome 


died, Pixie treated the dog like an alien. 


. \q Gradually, however, Dixie became used to the goose follow- 
ing her everywhere, and even seemed to like it. The goose be- 
gan imitating Dixie. Now, when Dixie barks at visitors to the 


farm, Pixie hisses at them, and tries to bark like the dog. If 
a visitor strikes at the attacking goose, Dixie growls at them; 


and, similarly, if anyone makes a pass at the dog, Pixie flaps } 
silaiatiaiaiiaaaiitiaaiad her wings, hisses madly and rushes at them. 
rr Mrs. L. G. Kobilo, who raised both the goose and the dog 
from infancy, has no fear of prowlers about the farm. If 
g 2 Any” i anyone comes near the house at night, the barking of Dixie 
ee ‘pags and the honking and hissing of Pixie is “enough to wake the 
The goose 
follows 
Dixie 
everywhere. 


A strange affectionate pair. 


Pixie shows off while Dixie 
samples some food. 
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Barney and Benson 


By Dorothy Lupton 


HE two English Springer Spaniels, 
from the same litter, are a Mutt and 
Jeff combination. 

Barney, big and boney, pads about on 
oversized, floppy feet. Whenever he 
knocks things over, or bumps into a per- 
son, his tail droops and his eyes turn up 
in supplication. Of course, he’s im- 
mediately forgiven for his clumsiness. 

Benson, smaller than Barney, holds his 
tail and head high. He’s the handsome 
one; full of self confidence. And he’s the 
show-off, prancing and twinkle-footing 
about for visitors. “Smarter than his 
brother Barney,” some say. 

Barney’s “hang-dog” expression gets 
him more than his share of the hand-outs. 
One warm morning, recently, he stretched 
full length on the cool lawn and gnawed 
a fresh bone. Benson circled ‘round his 
bone-chewing brother. Each time he 
came closer, and finally was near enough 
to touch the bone with the tip of his nose. 
Barney’s growl said, “I ain’t sharin’.” 

His mouth drooling, Benson backed 
away and sat down. A few minutes later 
he trotted down the street to a vacant lot. 
There he began sniffing at the base of a 
large bush, and then broke into excited 
barking. 

Benson’s sharp staccato notes sounded 
urgent. Barney dropped his bone and 
lumbered to the sidewalk. He ran a few 
yards, stopped, and then raced back to the 
lawn. Picking up the precious bone, he 
carried it behind a box hedge growing at 
the lawn’s edge. Then he galloped down 
to the vacant lot to investigate the excit- 
ing thing Benson had found there. 

No ,sooner had Barney reached the 
bush than Benson whirled and raced back 
to the garden, to the spot on the lawn 
where Barney had been munching the 
bone. Frantic sniffing yielded nothing 
more than a tantalizing scent. 

Barney’s gangling frame appeared a 
few minutes later, and sagged to the lawn. 
Panting, with tongue far out, Barney 
watched Benson. Rested, he stood up, 
stretched and yawned, and shuffled over 
to the box hedge, retrieving his bone. 
Then he took up where he’d left off. 

Do dogs smile? I’m sure Barney did, 
just then! 
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Neeing Believing! 


Photo and Story By Paul Lemmons 


ee is believing! That is what Mr. 
Onnie Baker of Shelby, North Caro- 
lina, always believed until one warm 
August day he glanced at his goldfish pool 
in the yard. There was, what appeared 
to be to Mr. Baker, a male cardinal feed- 
ing the seven goldfish in the pool. Mr. 
Baker was positive his eyes were playing 
tricks on him, or perhaps, the heat of the 
day had been too much for him! 

But being the type of man that doesn’t 
make quick decisions or judgements, he 
decided that before he visited either an 
eye doctor or psychiatrist, he would 
“watch” another day. In the meantime 
he did not mention the incident to any- 
one. 
The following Sunday, because he de- 
cided two-could-see-better than-one, he 
risked describing what he had seen to his 
wife. Mrs. Baker was the first of many 
unbelievers. But Mr. Baker persuaded 
her to “watch” with him and as they 
waited, the cardinal returned from a for- 
aging trip, flew to the top of the five-foot 
wire fence that surrounds the pool, and 


chirped. 


That evidently was the “secret signal” 
because the goldfish appeared at the pool’s 
edge and waited expectantly. The cardi- 
nal flitted down to the edge of the pool, 
chirped again and then moved to a defin- 
ite spot and doled out tidbits to the open- 
mouthed fish. 

When his present supply was exhausted, 
the cardinal flew away. The Bakers sat 
spell-bound, unable to move. Before Mrs. 
Baker could reassure her husband his eye 
sight was perfect and the trip to the 
psychiatrist was unnecessary, the cardinal 
returned from another foraging trip. 

The Bakers watched the second per- 
formance. The actors followed the same 
ritual—the chirp from the fence by the 
cardinal; the appearance of the fish on 
cue; and then the return to the same spot 
by the pool’s edge, where the bird again 
passed out the tidbits until his supply was 
exhausted. 

Until his “adopted family” was com- 
pletely satisfied, the cardinal made several 
trips to his source of supply and then re- 
turned to the pool and played his role 
of foster parent. 
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Photo by Benny Bok 
Two feathered friends find sanctuary in the arms of Mrs. Frances 
Vincent at our Rowley Memorial Hospital where they were referred 
for treatment. 


OR the thousands of citizens still anxious to know the event- 

ual outcome of the pound law, which would allow stray 
animals in pounds to be seized for medical research and experi- 
mentation, let it be noted that their battle against the measure 
is not yet lost. 

Although the measure is now law, its constitutionality will be 
attacked before the state supreme court. 

The humane societies appear to have a strong case in seeking 
to have the law declared invalid. 

On a basis of rule of reason, if not of law, the bill seems to 
violate the contract entered into when the state chartered the 
charitable organizations to work in behalf of humane treatment 
of dumb animals. 

Meanwhile, Dr. Eric H. Hansen, president of the Massachu- 
setts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, has made 
known that the society's many branches in several cities, in- 
cluding Fitchburg, will continue unabated. 

Even if the final decision by the supreme court upholds the 
law as written, only the handling of stray animals will be af- 
fected. 

The other work at Angell Memorial in Boston, the Rowley 
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Record-American Photo by Bill Jones 
A six-month-old honey bear. or Kinkajou, makes friends with Nurse 
Jean Gillooly while in for a check-up at our Angell Memorial Hospital. 


Fitchburg Sentinel 


Memorial Hospital in Springfield, and in other localities includes 
not only veterinary treatment for animals but also ambulance 
service for strays, humane education, livestock conservation, in- 
vestigation of complaints regarding alleged cruelty to animals. 


The S.P.C.A.’s work is the one of the most comprehensive, if 
not the most comprehensive, in the world. 

It has placed Massachusetts in the forefront of humane edu- 
cation and humane treatment of animals. It has brought honor 
as well as incalculable benefit to the old Commonwealth. 


Under no circumstances will any act of the legislature be 
permitted to wipe out the honorable standing of the Common- 
wealth in this important field of charitable work. 


Consoling it is to know that theree are those who have not 
abandoned the fight, that in spite of any retrogressive action by 
the legislature, or adverse decision by the courts, the battle for 
humane education will go on. 


It is especially consoling in view of the fact that a people’ 
kindness to animals, humane treatment of dumb creatures, is a 


significant measure of the same people’s progress in man’s 
humanity to man. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
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Wanted! 


“W/* urge our members and friends to write to their 
Congressmen and Senators and ask that a wild horse 
refuge be established by the Federal government to shelter the 
remnants of herds in various western states ———.” 

This was the request made by Dr. Eric H. Hansen, President 
of the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, in his editorial “Wild Horses Doomed” that appeared 
in the May, 1957 issue of OUR DUMB ANIMALS. 


Dax. 
JAMES OUFF, 

HERMAN WELKER, 
ARYL WINGATE. CHIEF CLERK 


United Giales Senate 


COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 


Dear Mrs. Bryant: 


Thank you for your letter of May 13th relative to the 
establishment of a refuge for wild horses. 


No legislation on this subject has as yet been introduced 
in the Congress. In the event it is and it is reported to 
the Senate, you may be sure that I will give it thoughtful 
and sympathetic consideration. 


I appreciate your making your views. known to me and shall 
weigh them carefully. 


Kind regards. 


incerely yours, 


Leverett Saltonstall 

United States Senator 


The response to the editorial has been tremendous, not only 
from interested individuals, but newspaper editors who feel some- 
thing should be done about what seems a “horrible and cruel 
end for these proud and beautiful animals!” The following is 
a direct quote from an editorial appearing in THE NEW 
BRITAIN HERALD. 

“And editorial in the current issue of Our Dumb Animals, 
published by the M.S.P.C.A. and the American Humane Edu- 
cation Society, suggests that a wild horse refuge be established 
by the Government to protect the remnants of these wild horses 
similar to the way the buffalo is protected. We think this is a 
good idea. 

“If you agree that these wild horses deserve a better fate than 
ending up in a tin can, write your congressmen and senators. And 
a vote of thanks to Our Dumb Animals for calling this to our 
attention.” 

Many similar editorials have appeared in newspapers through- 
out the country and we are very grateful, but printed words 
would have no significance unless the readers themselves acted. 
We appreciate the many letters that have been written us telling 
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what you as individuals have been doing and the replies you 
have received from your Congressmen and Senators. 

We would like to suggest to our readers, if you have not 
written to your Congressmen in reference to the subject, that 
you take the time to do so immediately. It takes mamy to ac- 
complish a means to an end of this inhumane treatment of “nose 
hobbling.” This is a method used by the truck-riding-cowboys 
to restrain the animals until they can be sold to the cannery 
for six and a half cents a pound. 

“Nose hobbling” means slitting the nostrils with a pocket 
knife and running baling wire through the slits and then twist- 
ing the wire to close, partly, the nostrils so the horses cannot 
breathe sufficiently to run away. 

The wild horses deserve a better fate than this! 


JOSEPH W. MARTIN, Jr. Oflice of the Minority Leader 
Washington, B. €. 
May 16, 1957 


Mr. William A, Swallow 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals 


80 venue 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 


Dear Mr. Swallow: 
I wish to acknowledge your letter favoring 


the establishment of a Federal wild horse refuge in the 
State of Nevada, 


I am going to see that deep interest 
in this matter is brought to the attention of the Federal 
authorities which should properly be concerned with this 
matter and will ask that the problem be investigated, 


With kindest regards, I am 


Sincerely yours, 
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Two's Company 


By Alfred I. Tooke 


Every day, Bill takes his pups 
For a country run. 

They're in the picture—both of them! 
Where’s the other one? 


The Makings of Kittens 


By Kathy Hodgens 


Little balls of velvet fur, 
Tiny throats that buzz and purr, 
Teeny white, like soft plush, paws, 
Funny noises that sound like saws, 
Blue-green eyes that peep and hide, 
Delicate ears, ticklish inside, 
Ivory teeth, to scratch and bite, 
Fluffy tails so downy and light, 
Bowlegs, weakly and thin, 
Mischievous minds, determined to win, 
Twitchy, pink, comical noses, 
Mouths with heavenly poses, 
Treads like gently falling snowflakes, 
Their pads muddy footprints make, 
Cuddly love, warm affection, 
Frightened, thumping hearts seeking protection, 
Wonderful fuzz, like Angora mittens, 
. These little pleasures make up kittens. 
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My Dog, Patch 


By Karen Conforti (8) 


NCE I had a dog named Patch. Patch was a white dog 
with black spots. He had big brown eyes, and great big 
black ears. He was a beautiful dog. My mother and father 
said that he liked me best. One day he ran away from home. 
When he ran away, he ran into a neighbor's garden. The neigh- 
bor lady was in the garden and she saw the dog. Patch turned 
and ran another way, making the neighbor's chickens fly up as 
he went. He saw the chickens and ran after them. 


How Clever! 


By Alfred I. Tooke 


A pweae with the large “T” at the top of the drawing below, 
then take every seventh letter (clockwise) and see if you 
can spell out the verse hidden there. When you think you have 
the answer, turn this page upside down and see if you agree 
with the verse printed below. 
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Animal Crackers 


1. Pretend that you have three dogs and each one has his own 
doghouse with a lamp set over the doorway. If you go out some 
dark night and have with you only one match for the three 
doghouse lamps, which will you light first? 
2. If one horse is in a stockpen and one is running loose down 
the road, which horse could be singing, “Don’t fence me in?” 
3. How many biscuits can you feed your dog when his stomach 
is empty? 
4. On which side does a turkey have the most feathers? 
5. What is a pig after it is three days old? 
6. What is the name of the feathers that grow on a chicken’s 
wing? 
7. If your neighbor quarreled with you and called you an 
insect, would he be wrong? Why? 
8. If your old cat has two baby kittens, a yellow one and a gray 
one, and you give the yellow one to your aunt's sister-in-law’s 
cousin, what relation is the yellow cat to the gray cat? 
9. If you own a horse that runs 400 yards in one minute, then 
rests ten minutes and runs 400 yards in two minutes, what is 
his master’s name? 
10. Along the north wall of your house you have six rabbit 
hutches and in each hutch are two rabbits. Opposite these, there 
are six more hutches with four rabbits in each hutch. If you 
walk along the aisle between these two rows of hutches and 
feed all the rabbits on your right side, then turn around and 
go back down the aisle to give water to all the rabbits on your 
left side, how many rabbits have you fed and how many rabbits 
have you watered? 


Make-a-rhyme 
By Marianne Ketchum 


He builds his nest high in a tree. 

Yet in a corn field oft I see 

A flock of them. “Caw, caw” I know 
Tells me he is a big black — — — —. 
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6. CoRRECT. 

7. ABOVE. 

9. EITHER. 

AND So FORTH. 


AN EXCLAMANON. 
§2. MORNING. 


INDEPENDENCE DAY 


2.To Lick UP LikE A DOG. 
3. To BE SOMEPLACE: 
4. THus. 


8. 


HEARING ORGAN. 


I Saved A Bird 


By Rhoda Cherney (8) 


NE day I found a bird and it had a broken leg. I didn’t 
know what to do with it. I asked my mother what to 
do with the bird. She said that I could keep it. My mother, 
had an old shoe box and I took it for the crippled bird. I took 
some old cloth my mother had and fixed a good spot, and this 
was where I fed the bird every day. When the bird was well 
again, I let him go. And then for a long time afterwards he 
would come back as if to visit with me. Then he stopped 
coming. But I feel sure that he is alive and healthy. 
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Einy, Meany and Miny (there ain’t no Mo) 


Trio Charming Pets 


By Leora Brown 


A sixteen-year-old sophomore in Fuss- 
ville, Wisconsin, and a member of 
that town’s 4H Club for the past seven 
years, is the proud owner of triplet Chev- 
iot lambs. She is Barbara Vogl and her 
lambs are named Einy, Meany and Miny 
(and there ain’t no Mo.) 

Since the animals’ fleeces are snowy 
white and their noses and hooves jet 
black, they are strikingly handsome pets. 

Mae Belle is the name of the lamb’s 
mother, a descendant of a Reserve Inter- 
national Champion, who has taken second 
and third places in the open Class at the 
Wisconsin State Fair. The father is 
called Ike and the triplets were born on 
February 29th of last year, the day Eisen- 
hower decided to run for president for a 


Mack 


By Clara 


UR dog, Mack, was accepted un- 

reservedly by all members of our 
family except mother. It was under- 
standable that an immaculate house- 
keeper should resent the hunks of hair 
where dogs were forbidden; the jumping 
up into comfortable chairs. As he 
learned to respect her wishes he was re- 
warded’ with, “Good Mack” “Nice Dog.” 
Though he was greatly in awe of her, he 
was keen for her approval. 

Mack knew that he was not to go up- 
stairs. He would often look longingly 
up the stairway, then slip away, head 
down, tail showing his depression. Then 
he would lie quietly in the right place 
for a longer than usual period, resisting 
temptation it appeared. 

One day mother found him in the for- 
bidden up-stairs, comfortably established 
on the bed—curled up cozily in the mid- 
dle of her new bed-spread. She angrily 
threw a soft felt slipper at him saying, 
“Shame Mack!” He was out of bed and 
down the stairs in a hurry. 

Mother's anger subsided quickly but 
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Mack, being a very sensitive dog, was 
gone for a day and a night, before he 
came slinking home. As the weeks 
passed he refused to be reconciled to 
mother, though we all tried to help heal 
the breach. Evidently the wound was 
deep. 

In our small town, at this period, it 
was not unusual for a “tramp” to come to 
the back door and ask for something to 
eat. In our peaceful town no occasion 
had arisen to cause fear of them. Mother 
never turned one away. Mack accepted 
this but always watched a little suspicious- 
ly. 

One day as mother answered a loud 
knock at the front door, a dangerous look- 
ing man roughly demanded food. At 
mother’s reply, “I have nothing. . . .” he 
shook the ‘locked screen door. Mack 
brushed past me, growling fiercely and 
jumped with all his force against the 
screen door. It had the desired effect— 
the man hurried down the road that led to 
the river and out of town. 

Mother sank into a chair, exhausted 


second term. 

Young sheep are known as lambs’ till 
they are a year old but Einy, Meany and 
Miny will be, in a manner of speaking, 
lambs until they are four since their birth- 
day date occurs only once each fourth 
year. 

Barbara now has a flock of six sheep 
whose rearing is her 4H project. For 
this work she has been given her county's 
Gold Medal. She was a winner at last 
year’s County Junior Fair. Last year she 
exhibited her sheep at the State Junior 
Fair, not only collecting seven blue rib- 
bons but receiving the Grand Champion- 
ship for her yearling ram. She also won 
a trip to the annual Wisconsin 4H Club 
Week held at the state university in June. 


from the quick scare she had received. 
She put her hand, upon Mack's head with, 
“Brave Mack” “Good Dog.” Mack rested 
his head closely against her, then put his 
paws on her lap, I slipped away and left 
them there. 

From then on Mack became a more 
alert and friendly dog. He seemed to 
have regained a feeling of self-respect. 
Mother -was—always after that—his fav- 
orite. 
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If you are thinking of charitable giving, 
write for our booklet The Economy of Charity. 


The 
New England Trust 


Company 
Incorporated 1869 


135 DEVONSHIRE STREET 


Back Bay Branch: 99 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


PUBLICATIONS 
For Sale by the AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


Please enclose remittance with orders. Price includes postage. 


Leaflets on the care and feeding of pets. Each Hundred? 
Care of Canaries 2 cts. $1.25 
Parrot and Parakeet Book 25 cts. 

Parakeets as Pets 3 cts. $2.00 
A Loyal Friend 3 cts. $2.00 
Care of the Dog 5 cts. $3.00 
Suggestions for Feeding Growing Dogs 10 cts. $5.00 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Sen. Vest, post card 2 cts. $1.25 
Cushioned Claws 3 cts. $2.00 
Care of the Cat 5 cts. $3.00 
The Beggar Cat, post card 2 ets. $1.25 
First Aid to Animals 10 cts. $5.00 
Turtle Cruelty 3 cts. $2.00 
Care of the Horse 5 cts. $3.00 


Any of the above leaflets and also the following help teachers to integrate units of work 
from the world of natural phenomena as a part of the total school program. 
Care of the Cat—35mm. black and white filmstrip which 


comes complete with teacher’s manual $2.00 
Nature Recreation—book by Dr. W. G. Vinal $3.50 
You and Your Dog—elementary grades 10 cts. 
What Do You Know About Animals? 10 cts. $5.00 


The Power of Kindness 5 cts. $3.00 
Ways of Kindness 5 cts. $3.00 
Cruelty at Eastertime 5 cts. $3.00 
Pic, Barb and Sword 5 cts. $3.00 
Nature Study in the Camp Program 5 cts. $3.00 
Animal Plays— 

The Kindness Train 6 cts. ea., 60 cts. dz., $4.50 per 100 

One Morning Long Ago 3 cts. ea., 30 cts. dz., $2.00 per 100 


Supplies for the formation of Junior Humane Societies 


Be Kind to Animals blotters 2 cts. $1.25 
Junior Humane Society pins—dog, cat and bird on red 4 cts. $3.60 
White Star Band of Mercy pins—on blue ground with 

gilt letters and border 2 ets. $2.00 
Be Kind to Animals pins—three stvles 

Humane Society, Band of Mercy, S. P. C. A. 

dog, cat, horse, bird on white background 2 ets. $2.00 
Junior Humane Society—Band of Mercy membership 

cards 1 $1.00 


The monthly magazine, “Our Dumb Animals,” with pictures, stories, articles and 
two children’s pages—15 cts. a copy, $1.50 per year. 


Samples of the above leaflets and magazine will be sent free upon request. 
* In lots of 500 16-2/3% discount on 100 price In lots of 1000 33-1/3% discount on 100 price 


“Although shelter work is my especial interest 
rather than pure-bred field, | was sg with 
the material in POPULAR DOGS . looking 
forward to next 11 issues.’—Mrs. “Geo. Bach, 


Lansdowne, 
POPULAR DOGS 
1 $3; 2 yrs., $5_ 
Specializing: Veterin, inary er Breed ing Advice 
2009 Ranstead St., Philadelphia 3 3, Pa. 


Don't Miss Out 


Our brand new 1956 Bound 
Volume of Our DuMB ANIMALS 
will be ready for mailing soon. The 
price for this handsome volume, 
bound in maroon imitation leather 
and stamped with gold, is a low, 
low $2.25. 

Please send check or money order 
to OUR DUMB ANIMALS, 180 Long- 
wood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
Better do it soon; we were sold out 
early last year! 


Nature Recreation 
Dr. William G. Vinal’s book, NATURE 


RECREATION, is full of good humane 
philosophy with regard to the out-of-doors, 
as well as a program of ideas, and sources 
for further free or inexpensive materials. 


This book will fill the often stated de- 


mand of teachers, Junior Humane Societies, 
Scout leaders, camps and clubs for an in- 
expensive guide for outdoor activities. 


Selling for $3.50 each, NATURE REC- 


REATION may be secured by writing to the 
Wildlife and Conservation Department, 
American Humane Education Society, 180 
Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


OR 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
$500.00 Asso. Annuai $10.08 


Life 

Sustaining Annual 100.00 Active Annual 
Supporting Annual 50.00 Annual 

Contributing Annual 25.00 Children’s 1.08 


Since 1832 
J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 
Funeral Service 
Local—Suburban—Distant 


You... 


who have sent a subscription of OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


to your favorite library or institution. . . . 


You 


who have been thinking about sending a subscription to your 
local library, hospital, doctor’s offiee or any place where more 


people might enjoy OUR DUMB -ANIMALS. .. . 


Here... 


is an opportunity for you to become an Ambassador of Kindness and 
have others share your enjoyment of the magazine by sending your gift 
subscription where you think it is needed and wanted. Or, if you are not 
a subscriber . . . treat yourself to a subscription on this Special One 
Dollar Subscription Offer. Fill in the blank below and send it to us with 
your check or money order for the number of subscriptions you desire. 
Our special price is good only when accompanied by the blank. 


Special One Dollar Subscription Offer 


| enclose my check for §................ Please send a years subscription (or sub- 
scriptions) of OUR DUMB ANIMALS to the following: 


(Please print or type the following information) 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


THIS OFFER GOOD UNTIL AUGUST 31, 1957 AND DOES 
NOT APPLY ON RENEWAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 


(Additional names may be sent on a separate sheet) 


J 


